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III. — On an English Vowel-Mutation, jyresent in OAG-, KEG. 
Br S. S. HALDEMAN, 

PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The somewhat rare Celtic vowel of ' fat ' occurs in Irish 
and Welsh,* and when present in European dialects, it is 
probably due to Celtic influence, as in Suabian, and in its 
French nasal form in ' vin.' It does not necessarily occur in 
the same word in languages where it is present, for tlie Irish 
word ' cat ' (a cat) and ' capull ' (Lat. ' caballus,' a Jiorse) have 
the vowel of English cot. It is well established in English, 
where, from its affinity witli e of ebb,' the two present many 
interclianges, as in ' cag ' and ' keg,' ' mash ' and ' mesh ' (of 
a net) where ' mash ' is the vulgar and etymologic form, and 
Dr. Johnson says it is " better wi'itten, as it is commonly 
pronounced, masJt." In certain localities we find forms like 
' merry,' ' scelp,' and ' hcv,' for ' marry,' ' scalp,' and ' have,' 
forms which are apt to disgust jDCople who are not accustomed 
to hear them. 

Tliis mutation appears in Englisli ' fat ' as compared with 
German ' fett ;' ' have,' old Saxon ' hcbbjan,' low Saxon (or 
Plattdeutsch) ' hebben ;' and as both voAvels are present in 
low Saxon, this English interchange may be heard, as in the 
word for six, which, according to the locality, is ' sas's ' 
(SAs'g, strictly with the vowel of 'fat') and ' Sts'o,' with the 
vowel of • met.' 

Mutations with the Latin or true a of ' arm ' (as in 
'barberry' and 'berberry,' Anglosaxou 'arc' and 'ei'c') 
and that of ' wash ' and ' +wesch,' are excluded from the 
following list, but as the vowel of ' fat ' is often used in 
words with the allied a of ' after,' these pairs have been 
retained. Proper names, archaisms (marked with +), Scotch, 
and local English forms are included. The abbreviations 



* As in Irish 'ca'har,' /our; Welsh 'bach,' a hock, the same vowel being 
lengthened in Welsh ' bach,' IMe. Hald., Analytic Orthography, p. «5. 
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used are: CA., Chaucer; ^Zw., Halliwell ; Str., Stratraann ; 
Sc, Scotch. Scotch examples must be cited with caution 
except by natives, as the spelling is deceptive. According to 
Mr. James A. H. Murray (Philol. Soc. London, 1873, pp. 109, 
145), this dialect gives ' man ' with the German and French 
a, and ' men,' ' pet,' ' led,' with the vowel of add. 

The following lists contain about three hinidred and twenty 
paii's of examples : 



abbas Hlw., abbess 

abele, ebble Utw. 

ac He. (but, and), ec 

ac-ute, edge 

addabaran, aldcbaian 

adder, eddcr IIlw. 

admiral, anircU Hlw. 

after, efter Hliv. 

a^S* niw., toeggp. 

ak-yn Sc. (oaken), 3ek (oak) Hlw. 

al-chemy, el-ixcr 

al-Hgator, El-dorado 

alf///w.,elf 

-falfiscli, elvish 

alibi, al-ias, el-se 

Alic, Elick 

Alice, Elsie 

alder, eller Hlw. 

alum t, for elm 

ambassador t, embassy 

amir§, emir 

among, +cmong 

Amphipolis, Emboli 

amty Hlw., empty 

+angcl II, +cngel 

annual, perennial 

+anoug, enough 



ant, emmet 

antique, ancicnt( = en-) 

-Hany, cny Ch. 

appcar-ancc, appar-ent 

apt, adapt, inept, adept 

+arran (spider), nerane Hlw. 

arrand, errand 

arrant, errant 

-1-asauinple Sir., example 

-l-aseapc, escape 

ascry Hlw., eskrie Hlw. 

ash (ask) Hlw., esh Hlw. 

ash (stubble) Hlw., esh Hho. 

ash (tree), esh Hlw. 

ashes, ess Hlw. 

asccnd-ant a., dcscend-ent a. 

ascendancy, ascendency 

ask, esse Hlw. 

aspen, espiu Hlw. 

assay, essay 

astonish, +estonen Str. 

at, +<A 

attcnd-ancc, tcnd-ency 

attend-ant, intend-ent 

4-atter (poison), ctter Hlw. 

-latteicop (spider), eddercop Hlw. 

atwitcn Str., edwyte Hlw. 



* Agg (to incite) — the popular and the preferable form. Pennsylvania. 

tit is uncertain whether a western stream called Alum Creek took its name 
from the mineral or from the tree. 

{ The erroneous era- for am- in ' embassy ' is due to Spanish, and is retained 
by the .accent. See Ilald., Eng. Affixes, p. 263, and compare ' empire ' and 
' imperial.' 

§ This is the better form. 

II Although Anglish 'eng-el' (not cng-gcl) corresponds with German 'eng-cl,' 
the dialectic form ' enc gel ' seems to indicate the gai] in ' anger.' Similarly, 
Anglish 'angel' or 'angl' (a hook) is probably like German 'ang-el' rather 
than the English ' angle ' = ang-gl. 
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avery Htw., every 

avoid, evitiible 

axe, cxc IIlw. 

axle, cxle Illw. 

back, beck 

baff^'c, beffSc. 

bag, begg-ar 

ballys Hlw., bellows 

band, bendy 

bank, bench 

Bayou Tash, for — Tiche 

+biraftc, bereft 

blacken, bleck Sc. 

blanch, blench 

bland Sc, blend 

bran, bren Hlw. 

brand, brcnne v, Hlw. 

brant (goose), brent 

+brant (steep), brent 

cadlock, kedlock 

cag, keg* 

calash, ealeehe 

calf, keif (?) Hlw. 

can !;., ken n. 

canal, kennel 

cand-ent, etc., ac-cend, etc. 

canine, kennel 

cannel-eoal, kennel-eoal 

canto, accent 

canvas, hemp 

capital, cephalic 

capt-ure, inter-cept 

carn-al, eharn-el 

cast, +cestt 

Castanet, chestnut 

eastrel, kestrel 

catch, kecchet 



catsup, ketchup 

chack Sc, check v. 

cliaek Sc (a bird), check Sc. 

chack Sc. (a meal), check 

champion, kemp Sc. 

channel, kennel 

charity, elicrish 

chastity, incest 

claft Sc, cleft 

command, commend 

cour-ant, curr-ent 

crang, kreng 

e-ranlc, wrench 

daddy, dcddy Sc 

Dak'han, Dcccan 

damn, condemn 

diabolism!, devil 

donat, donct 

+drad, dread 

drag, dredge 

e-jac-ulatc, c-jec-t 

exami)Ic, exemplary 

+facelio Hlw., fetch 

faction, defection 

faloun Hlw., felon 

fan-cricket, fen-cricket 

farrier, ferrier 

farrow a., forow Sc. 

fash Sc, fcsh Sc 

fasten, -tfesten 

fateli Hlw., vetches 

fealt3', fidelity 

foe al, fuel 

Frank, Frencli 

frantic, frenetic 1| 

Gallic, Celtic 

gang «., genge Hlw. 



* Compare the same sounds in Anglosaxon 'coeg,' 'ceg' (nhey), etc. 
t Pronounced kest, and used by Wyatt (1503-1542) as a rhyme to best. 
{About 1275, according to Stratmann. 

" To ke tch him at a vanntage in his snares." Spenser. 
" That, as pursued ajjpearing at full stretch. 
This, barking after, and at point to catch." Tate. 
§ The i is marked as short, because English accent generally obscures the 
adjoining syllables. 

II "An irous man is lik a frentik best." 

Chaucer, 1. 7631, where 'best' = 'baist,' a beast. 
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+f;atlicr», to-gethcr 
ginsangt, ginseng 
glablKsr Sc, glcbher Sc. 
glance, glent Sc. 
granadier, grenadier 
granite, grenade 
Guiana, Cayenne t 
hack Hlw., liedge 
hackle, heckle 
liaddcr Htw., heather 
hag, hcgge Hliv. 
han Htw., hence 
hand, hcnd litiv. 
Ilandcl, Hcndel 
hang, 4 hcng Ch. 
harry v., herry Htw. 
Harry, Henry 
has, hes Hlw. 
hasp, hesp Htw. 
have, hcbben Hlw. 
hospital, hot-el, 
icitend-ant, etc., -cnt, etc. 
jasmin, jessamin 
kavel Sc, kevcl Sc. 
lactic, lettuce 
+lad C'A. 1. 7260, led. 
+lasse Ch., less 
lat Sc. (to reckon), let Sc. 
lather, lether v. 



Maggy, Meg, Peg 
maltc Hlw., melted 
mameluke, memlook 
man, men 
-fmanace, menace 
manage, menagerie 
manifold (1), many§ 
maret Htw., merit 
Mariatta, for Marietta 
mash, mesh 
maslin, meslin 
mass, H-messe 
Massurada, Mcsuriido 
Matamoras, Metamoras 
obcis-ance, obcdi-ence 
pall-mall, pell-mell 
panel, penelle Hlw. 
pansy, pensive, pensy Htw, 
pantile, pontile 
pantograph, pentagrapli 
])ector-al, poitr-el 
pend-ant, pcnd-ent 
pcnit-enee, pcn-ance 
pincliback, pinchbeck 
placid, pleasant 
radish, as if reddish 
radly Hlw., readily 
rakene Htw , reckon 
ransom, redemption 



*Wiclif uses 'gethere' (Daniel iii. 2) as a transitive, verb; 'geder-en' occurs 
about the year 1200 (Stratmiinn); 'godher' is much used in speech, and 
Wordsworth rhymes it with ' heather' : 

" The wild-woods fruits to gather, . . . 
A crest of blooming heather." 

t Thus pronounced in the United States by those who know and collect the 
plant. When the root is forked it is likened to a man, and is probably named in 
Chinese from ' dzhin,' man, and ' seiing,' form, but in the literary language the 
second part is ' seng,' and seems to be without a special meaning. Span. ' jiusing,' 
Port, 'ginsao.' Webster (1828), quoting Grosier's China, gives the word as 
meaning " the resemblance of a man, or man's thigh." Worcester quotes Palmer 
for "gen-seng, first of plants," which is added as a second etymology in Mahn's 
Webster, and is an error due to a mixing of anthoritics. The Kev. Dr. S. F. 
Jarvis (Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. of Hartford, 1836) quotes Jartoux for the proper 
meaning, "the representation of a man," for what reason he cannot tell. The 
Tartars call it Orhota, which means " the first of plants." 

{Both of these appear in the name of the condiment 'ky-an'.' The 'cay' of 
' (Cayenne ' and ' cayman ' should be read ki (in kind) as intended by the writers. 

§ ' Many,' a town in Texas, is called ' mann-y.' 
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ranch, for wrench 

rax, ratch v, Hlw., stretch 

redan, indent 

raplock Sc., reploch Sc. 

lang-saddle Sc, -settle Sc. 

sack, seek Hlw. 

sag v., seg Sc. 

salify, (salt)cell-ar 

sally, salmon (summer)set 

sampler, exemplar 

satis-fy, as-sets 

sattle Hlw., settle v . 

+sax Sir., -(-sex (an ax) 

-^SaxIoad, -fSexlond 

scad Hlw., shed v. 

scal-p, shell 

scand-cnt, ascend-ant 

scarlat-inous, scarlet 

serv-ant, subscrvi-cnt 

shadow, shed n. 

slack, sleek* 

slack, sleek t 

slant, slcnt Hlw. 

smack, smecen Hlw. 

sparage, sperage 

spat-ula, p5t-al 

stag Hlw., steg (a gander) 

strand, trend 

-^tache (a spot), tetch Hlw. 

tamper, temper 

Tamsford, Thames 

tanrec, tenrec 

tendrac, tenrec 

tarantula, tai-entula 



tarrapinj, terrapin 
tarras§, terrace 
-f tarre, 4-terry 
tarrier, terrier 
tassel (hawk), tercel 
ten-ant, for ten-ent 
-fthan II, then 
thatch, deck 
-l-thrad, thread 
thrash T, thresh 
track, treche Hlw. 
track-pot Sc, treck-pot Sc 
tractable, tretable Hlw. 
trans(fer), tres(pass) 
travcsse Sc, trcviss Sc 
vauche Hlw., fetch 
Vandal, Wendish 
vandue, for vendue 
vanquished, vcnquestc Hlw. 
vascul-ar, vessel 
vi-and, viv-ency 
wume (venter), wem Hlw. 
wax v., wexe Hlw. 
whammel, whemmel 
-fwhan, when 
wrack, wreck 
wrastle**, wrestle 
wratch Sc, wretch n. 
wrath n., wreth 5c 
wrath, brcth Hlw. 
yalloch Sc, yell n. 
yaldran 5c, yeldrin 5c 
yalowe Hlw., yellow 



Alsace, Elsess 
affl-ance, diffid-ence 
af-, de-fi-ant, diffid-ent 
ambush, -fembnsh 



amend, emendation 
-lasoine, -(-essoin Str. 
astray, estray 
assist ance, consist-cnee 



• Small pitcoal. Rat/. t To quench, as a fire ; to thirst. Ray. 

JThis is the popular speech-form in the United States. Browne (Hist, of 
Jamaica, 1756, p. 465) and Schiipf (Hist. Testud., 1792, p. 64) call it 'terrapin,' 
and LaccpSde (1788) calls it ' terrapdne.' Compare Lenape 'tul-pe,' a tortoise. 

§"As in the Tarras heere this other day." Drayton, ed. 1613. 

11 "I heard a man, | That now and than." Wyatt. 

IT" Com must be thrash'd, and ground for food:" Petliis, 1683. 

»*" VVhich wrastleth with the water," Drayton, ed. 1613. 
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assist-ant, consist-ent 
Aurangabad, Aurengabad 
Aurangzib, Aurcngzib 
Balize, Belize 
blab Sc, bleb 
bladoch Sc, bicdoch Sc. 
blanch Sc. (a ray), blenk -Sc. 
blancher, bleiichcr 
blather, bletlier 
Brackcnridgc, Brcckcnridgc 
Bustamante, -mentc 
chance, cadence 
chavender, chcven 
confid-aut, -ent, -cncc 
conniv-ance, -cnt 
counten-ance, contin-ence 
crann-y, crcn-ulato 
cross-jack, crojeck 
Damiata, Damictta 
dan-dclion, den-tal 
dual, duel 

eleg-ance, intelligence 
cleg-ant, neglig-ent 
cn-amor, cn-cmy 
fatten, fetten Stv. 
fasten, fest Ulw. 
f-lag(stone), (crom)lech 
flat Sc. (floor), flet Sc. 
gag Sc, geg 



glanders, glen 
gradual, ingress 
Granada, Grenada 
-fjalous, jealous 
labber Sc, lebber Sc 
Lan-caster, Chester 
■flassen, lessen 
laverok Sc, lerrik 
manhaden, menhaden 
miscre-ant, cred-ent, -ce 
Navesink (N. Jersey), Nev- 
nuis-ance, noc-ent 
parrakeet, perroquet 
persist-ance, -ent 
-(-provand, provender 
puiss-ant, pot-ent 
rabbet, reb'atc 
rab-id, rev-cry 
remn-ant, remanent 
resist-ance, exist-enco 
rcsist-ant, cxist-ent 
snag (a cut), sneg Sc. 
staddle, steddle 
-fstam, stem 
that, +thet 
thous-and, -fthus-end 
-1-thratte Htw., threaten 
wax n., +WCX 
Yeman, Yemen 



IV. — On a Passage in Homer's Odyssey (x. 81-86). 
By lewis R. PACKARD, 

IIILLIIOnSE PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
YALE COLLEGE. 



£,iJo^irtr;; <V iKujitG-da Adfiov (u~v TTToTiie&pov, 
T?/7.i—v'/.ov AmoTpvyoi'lr/Vj 6i?j Koi/iiva Trot/^f/v 
;/:7i',r( elan/.awv, 6 <U r' i^cAauv l-aKovti. 
i-vda k' uv-voc avf/p docov^ iif/paro fiuj^ov;, 
Tiiv fih' PovKo'/.iuv, Tov d' apyvijia fif/7ia vofieluv • 
tyyhg yap vvkt6(; re koX i/fiardg eioc KtXev^oi. 

Od. X. 81-86. 

That this passage was obscure and difficult to the early 
students of Homer appears from the number of conflicting 
explanations and conjectures suggested in the Scholia ; and 
among modern commentators there is scarcely more agreement, 



